10 or 12 days later when the fruit is just setting, because it takes about that
time for the fungus to infect the flowers and extend into the twigs (Plates
XVlB, XVIlB). On neglected acid cherry .trees, in seasons favourable for the
fungus, infection may be so severe as to destroy almost all the blossom,
for as shown above, not only are those clusters of flowers killed that become
directly infected but so are all other flowers borne terminally to them on the
same twigs. If the node at which infection occurs is low down, a length
of twig of twelve inches or even more, bearing 8 or 10 clusters of flowers,
withers. When there are many .such twigs, the trees have the appearance
of having been scorched by fire.

During the summer, the spores which develop on the infected flowers
become washed or blown away. The fungus, however, passes the winter
in the tissues of the withered flowers, the dead spurs and the twigs and on
these, early in the following year, Monilia fructifications develop and the
conidia they produce infect the flowers in spring.

CONTROL. It follows that in order to reduce blossom infection to a
minimum, all dead parts should be cut out and burnt. On Morellos (usually
grown as bush trees), this is not an impossible operation but on large standard
sweet cherries the removal of innumerable dead spurs is hardly practicable
and spraying must be relied upon.

On acid cherries grown as bush trees, the trees should be examined at the
time of flowering and again about ;a fortnight or three weeks later. All
wilting twigs should be removed, for not only are such twigs sources of
infection, which should be cut out in any case as soon as possible, but also
if the operation is carried out at that time, it is likely to be more thorough
than if left until later, for the twigs bearing wilted leaves and flowers are
very conspicuous and cannot easily be overlooked. If they are allowed to
remain on the trees until after the fruit is picked they will be partly hidden
by the new growth, while in winter, although the larger dead twigs are
easily recognized by their persisting dead leaves, the smaller dead spurs are
not readily seen.

Salmon (1907) found that blossom wilt of Morellos could be prevented by
spraying with Bordeaux mixture just before the trees came into flower and
again immediately after petal-fall. The first application must have been
effective against blossom infection since infection takes place through the
flowers and the second against fruit infection. Lime sulphur applied immedi-
ately before the trees come into flower has also been found to check blossom
infection in sweet cherries.

In Australia, Hammond (1922) advises that cherry trees should receive
their first spraying when 10 per cent of the blossoms are open. Spraying as
the trees are coming into bloom, using lime sulphur (1 in 30) has been tried
in north Kent and good control has been reported. The petals of flowers
actually open at the time may become scorched by such a spray, but the
treatment seems to offer more certain protection to the flowers which open
later.

Moore et al (1939) report that excellent control of brown rot blossom wilt
of Morello cherries results from cutting out infected parts in spring and giving
one application of tar oil (10 per cent) later in January and one of Bordeaux
mixture (6:9:100) just before blossoming.

Thus for the control of brown rot in cherries, it is recommended that when
practicable, all dead twigs, spurs and mummified fruits should be removed.
For protection against blossom wilt the trees should be sprayed with Bordeaux
mixture (6 : 6 : 100, increasing the lime by one half if hydrated lime is used)
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